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a constitutional system and a parliamentary system. The point
was not whether the King or the House should ordinarily have
the last word. The two opposing parties were not agreed in
saying what the question really was. The King said it was
whether the system of the constitution was to be maintained
against an attempt at a parliamentary system; the Chamber said
it was defending the constitution against an absolutist pretension.
A fact which muddled the question was that the House drew its
powers from the Constitution of 1850, a copy of a foreign consti-
tution which was founded on the sovereignty of the people, and
that the King held his from the traditional military monarchy.
If between these two- powers, springing from contradictory
sources, a conflict arose, neither the constitution nor tradition
indicated a method of settling it.

The King dissolved the House (1862); but the Progressists
were re-elected, and in sufficient number to supply a majority of
their own. The former ministerial liberals disappeared.

The ministry attempted to conciliate the majority by some
concessions in foreign policy; it recognised the new Kingdom of
Italy and it intervened in Hesse-Cassel. It also made some
vague promises of concessions regarding the army. But after
long negotiations, the House, by 308 votes against 10, refused to
continue the appropriation provisionally voted in the preceding
years, for carrying out the army reorganization.

The King hesitated, was inclined to abdicate, even drew up his
act of abdication, but later called on Bismarck and charged him
to form a fighting ministry (un ministerc dc combat). Bismarck,
a gentleman of Brandenburg, had distinguished himself as early
as 1847 by his hatred of Parliamentary government and his de-
votion to the absolute monarchy. He had protested, in 1849,
against introducing into monarchical Prussia the constitutional
arrangements of the west, particularly against Parliamentary con-
trol of the budget. He accepted the leadership of the govern-
ment with a pledge never to yield

Bismarck came into power with a policy already marked out,
which he expressed, in conversation with the members of the
budget committee, in symbolical terms: '* We are fond of carry-
ing a suit of armour too stout for our lean body, so we ought to
make use of it." He also said: "It is not Prussia's liberalism
that Germany looks to, but her military power." '* The unity of
Germany is to be brought about, not by speeches nor by votes
of majorities, but by blood and iron'9 As Prussian envoy at the